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of the peoples of British India, in relation to political progress.
And, as growth of education is the topic, we have to do our best to
describe and measure the advance that has been made.
It is not our business to propound a scheme of educational
reform' either in respect of the provision and co-ordination of
educational facilities or the internal organisation of educational
institutions or the methods and content of instruction. In this
strictly educational field, we can only take note of our Auxiliary
Committee's observations as to the causes of weakness or in-
effectiveness, and the remedies which the Committee indicates.
Its suggestions should prove of great value and help to thoee
responsible for the conduct of Indian education. Nor is it oar
function to enter into the details of educational administration
or to suggest the steps which are necessary or desirable for the
improvement of administrative machinery.
On the other hand, it is our duty to examine the indications
contained in the Committee's Be port of the manner in which
Ministers have exercised their responsibility for administration,
as well as for large questions of policy; in this connection, the
facts and tendencies disclosed have a special relevance to the
subject of our enquiry.
British Influence on Indian Education.
435. The British connection with India has throughout been
marked by progressive efforts to plan and apply an educational
policy, and the survey of the last hundred years in this respect
IB one of which no Englishman who appreciates the immense
difficulties to be surmounted need feel ashamed. Notwithstand-
ing the traditions and achievements of ancient learning, educa-
tion in India at the beginning of the 19th century was at a very
low ebb. There were hardly any printed books either in the
classical languages or the vernaculars, and Western education
had not been introduced. Indigenous village schools, antiquated
but self-supporting, whether conducted by Brahmin or
Muhammadan teachers, could not cope with more than a fraction
of the vast child population. Education for girls was almost
non-existent. The new impulse, it is instructive to
observe, had its centre at the British capital of Calcutta.
Warren Hastings had purchased a site for a Muhammadan
college in 1781 and assisted Sir William Jones, the first
orientalist who directed European attention towards a knowledge
of Eastern religions and languages, to found the Asiatic Society
of Bengal. The British Resident at Benares established the
Sanskrit college there in 1792. The influence of men like
William Wilberforce induced Parliament to insert a clause in
the East India Company's Act of 1813 to secure that the
Governor-General in Council should set apart " a sum of cot less
than one lac of rupees in each year " for the encouragement of
education in British India. The amount was little enough, but
at that date no Government had as yet undertaken the pro-
motion of education in England by grants from public funds.